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segments,so as to make baskets. Under the denomi-
nation of " cadjans," they form the usual covering
of their huts, as well as the European bungalows.
Many of the natives' huts are constructed there, as
well as in Polynesia, almost entirely of materials
derived from the cocoa-nut tree. The Tahitians plait
the leaves (niau) for screens, or as a covering" for
the floors; for similar purposes, and also as a thatch,
it is used by the natives of the islands of Rotuma,
Tongatabu, and other of the Polynesian islands. The
Tahitians call the screens paua, and they also manu-
facture neat baskets, one kind of which is termed
arairi, and another oini: a shade called taho niau is
made of the plaited leaves, and placed over the eyes
to protect them from the unpleasant solar reflection
from their sandy roads and beaches; the yellow
leaves (rau para) are preferred for this purpose,
their colour being much admired. The leaves formerly
played a part in many of the religious ceremonies of
the Tahitians, and were also an emblem of authority;
they were sent by the chiefs to their dependents when
any requisition was made. Through the leaf they
tied to the sacrifice the god was supposed to enter;
and by the same road the evil spirits, who, it was
imagined, tormented those afflicted with diseases,
were driven out. Bunches or strings of the segments
were also suspended in the temple on certain occa-
sions, and answered the same purpose as rosaries,
reminding the worshippers of the order of the
prayers.
The heart, or very young leaves, called the cab-
bage, is an excellent vegetable, either cooked or
dressed in stews, hashes, or ragouts. The Cingalese
use the dried, old leaves as torches, both for them-
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